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is destined to make a person inheriting them vary much from any of his 
kin. ..." A man of this sort represents the combination of the best from 
many ancestors. ' ' 

One can not read this book without feeling that it is a tremendous 
argument for the application of modern science in the breeding of the 
ruling classes. Fortunately the influence of these classes is not so great 
as it was at one time, hence the subject is not so important as it was a few 
hundred years ago. But Dr Woods has made us feel that heredity is a 
much more important part in the determination of character than it has 
had credit for. The sociologist will find this book an inspiration, as it 
points the way to the improvement of the race, a way which may not be 
feasible at the present time, but one which will be open in the near 
future. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to mention the fact that 
the State of Indiana has recently placed on its statute books a law which 
removes the danger of inheritance from certain of the criminal classes. 
In operation this law has presented no difficulties. 

I repeat that the work which Dr Woods has done in the preparation 
of his book deserves the careful attention of both the biologist and the 
sociologist. 

W. J. Spillman. 

Righthandedness and Lefthandedness, with Chapters Treating of the Writing 

Posture, the Rule of the Road, etc. By George M. Gould, M.D. 

Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1908. 210 pp., 15 figs. 

Besides an Introduction (pp. 7-20) on theories as to the origin of 
righthandedness and lefthandedness, this book contains eight chapters, as 
follows : The origin of righthandedness. Why is a particular child right- 
handed or lefthanded ? The rule of the road. Study of a case of two- 
handed synchronous writing. Visual function the cause of slanted hand- 
writing ; its relation to school hygiene, school desks, malposture, spinal 
curvature, and myopia. The pathological results of righteyedness and 
lefteyedness. A patient's struggle for right-eye function. The nomen- 
clature of dextral, sinistral, and attentional organs and functions. All 
these chapters have appeared as articles in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, the Long Island Medical Journal, the Popular Science 
Monthly, the Medical Record, Ophthalmology, American Medicine, chiefly 
during the year 1907. This necessarily gives rise to some repetition of 
argument, etc. 

The author, known also by his Biographic Clinics (1904) and other 
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works, writes at times more interestingly than convincingly, his dogma- 
tism being not infrequently so pronounced as to injure his argument when 
persuasion and belief are most of all needed. 

In the Introduction he enumerates nine theories (from the " natural 
provision " of Sir Charles Bell to " the Topsy theory, 'just growed ' "), 
but by no means exhausts the list. The distinguished Italian anthro- 
pometrist and statistician, Dr Rodolfo Livi, 1 e. g., has recently held that 
the fundamental basis of the predisposition to righthandedness and left- 
handedness is " uterine position," — it is said that in ninety per cent, of 
cases children are born in such a position that for some considerable time 
before birth the right hand must have enjoyed a greater freedom of move- 
ment, and, in consequence, a strengthening of its muscles, as compared 
with the left. Dr Gould's own views are expressed as follows : 

"All that is needed to explain righthandedness in 94 per cent, of children 
is some ancestral savage custom, habit, or necessity, widely prevalent, which 
inclined to the use of the right hand and eye for one or two exceptionally in- 
tellectual tasks. The inheritance of aptitude, the force of custom, and the 
necessities of the struggle for existence would certainly fix the persistence 
of the peculiar excellence " (p. 12). 

"The localization through war and barter of the cerebral centers of 
speech and writing (and hence of intellect) of 94 per cent, of the population in 
the left half-brain is the cause of righthandedness " (p. 61). 

' ' Physiologically, therefore, the reason why an infant puts forth the right 
hand to grasp objects is because the right eye is the one which is nearest per- 
fect visually, anatomically or optically. The law derived from the phylum of 
the entire past is that the right eye and right forefoot, or right hand, must 
work together. In all animals the right eye governs the placing and action of 
the right front foot, of the right side of the body, the guarding against dangers 
on the right side, etc. The left eye has the same office for the left side. . . 
Handedness, if one may devise the word, becomes either righthandedness or 
lefthandedness, according to the dictating condition of the better eyedness, 
right or left " (p. 44). 

As in his Biographic Clinics and elsewhere, Dr Gould here magnifies, 
in all probability, the function of the eye ; his explanation of right-hand- 
edness is apparently a compound of the old spear and shield idea with an 
optical physiological theory. To some this view may not appear so per- 
spicuous and so satisfactory as it does to the author. 

The " rule of the road " is settled also rather jauntily, as follows : 



1 Sulla causa del destrismo e del mancinismo, Atti. d. Soc. Rom. di Antropol., 1908, 
XIV, 91-94. See also G. Buschan, Mensckenkun.de, Stuttgart, 1909, pp. 248-251. 
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' ' War made up the life and set all the fashions of beginning civilization, 
and war together with narrow streets established the custom of righthand 
passing, for walkers, riders of horses, asses, mules, etc. , and for drivers of all 
vehicles, and for vessels. For walkers and vessels no people ever changed 
the custom, but especially the English, while preserving righthand passing in 
foot-passengers and on the sea, anomalously developed lefthand passing for 
vehicles, and the same, of course, for double-track railroads" (p. 90). 

For very many peoples, past and present, who have been, or are now, 
concerned with the beginnings of navigation, horse-riding, vehicle- driving, 
etc., we have little or no evidence such as might justify some of the state- 
ments of the author. So, too, with the explanation offered of lefthand 
passing — 

' ' The English lefthand passing of vehicles is probably due to the influ- 
ence of the singlehand fights on foot, tourneyings and joustings of horseback- 
riders, in which meeting and passing to the left was inevitable. . . . 
In the United States there was a reversion to the righthand passing of 
vehicles, because of the abeyance of lefthand passing of vehicles, and of 
vehicles themselves, for so long, with growth of the natural righthand passing 
by walkers, horseback-riders, ox-teams, and wagons with drivers on the near- 
wheel horse, such as is found in the later prairie-schooner, and six-mule army 
wagon " (p. 91). 

Much of the remaining material in this book, although of interest, 
more or less, to the anthropologist, belongs rather in the field of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene. The author hardly gains sympathy by his denunciation 
of" the ' ambidextry ' sillies " (p. 90), " those who are Mendel-crazed " 
(p. 50), etc. As examples of the dogmatism of statement referred to 
above these may be cited : 

" By all savages for all time, in bargaining, the right hand has been held 
aloft, and one, two, three, or four fingers shown and flung at the opposed 
bargainer " (p. 25). 

" It is of course nonsense that animals are rightfooted or leftfooted. The 
differentiation could only arise with sign-language and counting, and animals 
do not make gestures or count" (p. 35). 

' ' No pupil with lefthandedness established can learn piano-playing easily ' ' 
(P- 14). 

As to the first of these statements, one has but to read Grierson's 
The Silent Trade (1903) and H. Ling Roth's Trading in Early Days 
(1908) to get glimpses of " other times and other manners." Thesecond 
may be left to the comparative psychologists. Concerning the third, 
the reviewer is able to say that he knows a lady who is an accomplished 
musician and teacher of the art, although lefthanded from birth. She 
experienced no particular difficulty in learning to play the piano. 
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Altogether, it may be said that the question of righthandedness is not 
so not perfectly simple after all, the anthropological aspect of it, as well 
as the physiological and the psychological. This is appreciated by such 
very recent authorities as Audenio, 2 etc. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians. By Frank G. Speck. Dissertation Pre- 
sented to the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Pub- 
lications of the University Museum, vol. 1, no. 1. Philadelphia : Published 
by the University Museum, 1909. 4 , 154 pp., 16 pi. 

This paper is doubly welcome, first on account of the importance of 
the material contained, and second because it is the first of a new series 
of anthropological publications. 

The importance of a study of the Yuchi to the ethnologist is due to 
their unique position among American tribes, and this is a subject that 
requires some elaboration. Unlike the Pacific seaboard, the territory 
east of the Mississippi was occupied in precolumbian times by but few 
stocks, and these were nearly all widely spread, each embracing a large 
number of separate tribes and aggregating a considerable population. 
Omitting the Tunican tribes near the lower Mississippi, there were, in 
fact, but three occupying limited areas, the Beothuk of Newfoundland, 
the Timucua of Florida, and the Yuchi ; and of these the first two are in 
all probability extinct and thus beyond the possibility of ethnological in- 
vestigation. But while the unique position of the Yuchi has long been 
known, all of our information regarding them has hitherto been confined 
to a few cursory remarks by travelers and a short inadequate study, prin- 
cipally of their language, by the late A. S. Gatschet. In view of the uni- 
versal tradition among Muskhogean tribes, the next neighbors of these 
people toward the west, that they had come from the direction of the 
sunset, it has been long believed that the Yuchi represent the aboriginal 
inhabitants of at least part of the Muskhogean area. Definite data bear- 
ing on that point was, however, scarcely existent. Thanks to Dr Speck 
this state of affairs exists no longer, and, if we do not have all the infor- 
mation we would like, we at least have sufficient to form a very good pic- 
ture of the material, social, and ceremonial position of this peculiar 
people. The only wonder is that, in the years of white contact and ag- 
gression, so much has remained, and this can only be accounted for by a 
fortunate escape of the Yuchi from any severe blow from without, the 

2 R. Sfierim. di Fren., 1909, XXXV, 287. 



